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A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND. 
(With Engravings.) 


Amongst other matters in which we are in 
advance of our Hibernian brethren is our 
“expedition in travelling—in England the rail- 
road has thrown open to the inhabitants of 
cities and the dwellers in towns a direct and 
speedy transit to all the famed enchantments 
of nature, and within the journey of a day they 
'may reach localities rich in historic association, 
‘or rendered classic by the genius of the poet 
and the painter, which before were considered 
beyond the circuit of a week’s tour. In Ire- 
‘land, however, one must be satisfied with a 
‘less rapid mode of conveyance—the high roads 
|have not yet been forsaken, village inns are as 
prosperous as they were wont to be, post horses 
are not yet extinct, and the car-driver still plies 
his vocation with as much hearty good humour, 
and as little dread of being one day superseded, 
as ever distinguished him. Talk to him of 
railroads ! he credits not one half that you tell 
of their wonders—steam, with him, is but 
smoke, and he entertains a very questionable 
opinion of the sanity of the individual who 
Would trust himself to the guidance of those 
hissing, roaring monsters, that he has been told 
are to be seen scouring the country on the 
other side of the channel. 

The county of Wicklow, not less highly than 
justly celebrated for the grandeur of its scenery, 
is not yet, and probably never will be, inter- 
sected by railroads, and the tourist who desires 


to explore its varied attractions, must either 
post through it, or avail himself of the never- 
failing assistance of the car-driver. Nor must 
he expect, in his peregrinations, to be struck 
either with singularity of costume or distinct- 
ness of accent. Intercourse with the Metro- 
polis has destroyed the former, and no county 
in the island is so completely free from the 
least tincture of peculiarity in dialect. Per- 
haps the total extermination of the Irish lan- 
guage may have contributed not a little to 
this circumstance, although in other counties, 
the peasantry converse chiefly in the native 
tongue. 

To one of the Dublin car-drivers, on the 
third day after our arrival in Ireland, we 
consigned ourselves and luggage, with di- 
rections to be forwarded to Bray, a town 
about ten miles distant from the capital. 
Our way lead through the most aristocratic 
portion of Dublin, and gave us an opportunity 
of seeing its principal squares, not excluding 
Merrion-square, where the residence of Mr. 
O'Connell was pointed out to us as a matter 
of interest to the stranger. Passing across one 
of the canals that encompass the city, we speedily 
found ourselves near the shores of Dublin Bay, 
and reached the far-famed village of Donnybrook, 
where the field in which the fair was wont to 
be held was shown us, and we were favoured 
with a lengthened recital of Mike’s adventures 
on sundry visits to that scene of unrestrained 
mirth and madness, by which it appeared that 
he had ample reason for remembering the spot, 
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and for driving quickly past it too, in having, 
on one occasion, been relieved there of the 
troublesome weight of forty pounds, according 
to his own showing, and sent home into the 
bargain, as he expressed it, with his head in a 
napkin. Beyond the associations connected 
with Donnybrook—and if every one’s resembled 
our friend Mike’s they would scarcely be of a 
pleasing character—there is little in the place 
to interest or gratify the stranger—the village 
consists of a few scattered houses, situated on 
one side of the road, and the field—without 
a figure, not unfrequently a field of slaughter— 
is a limited enclosure, which no one would 
turn aside to notice. Proceeding on our way, 
the scenery began gradually to assume a more 
varied and interesting character—lofty hills 
appeared to the view, their ridges fading in 
softly-pencilled outlines—the graceful cones of 
the Sugar-loaf mountains arose in the distance, 
whilst some sudden elevation would disclose 
the vast and lake-like surface of the Bay, di- 
versified by sails of every form, and the curling 
wreaths of smoke which betrayed the track of 
countless steamers. Behind us lay Dublin, 
beneath a cloudy canopy, and enveloped in 
darkness of its own creation, its monuments 
and spires peering up through the mist like 
spectres of the past. Amongst the numerous 
accessible objects along the road which attract 
the traveller's attention is Killiney Hill, which 
forms the visual boundary between Dublin and 
Bray, and from the summit of which, we were 
told, is obtained a view of surpassing grandeur 
—our time, however, being limited, we were 
reluctantly forced to deprive ourselves of the 
satisfaction of ascending, and passing on- 
wards, the bold promontory of Bray Head at 
length rose majestically before us, and termi- 
nated the prospect. Wrapt in silent admiration 
of the scenery that encircled us, we were 
unceremoniously awoke from our reverie, by 
the inexplicable vociferations of Mike, who 
suddenly gave the reins to his horse, and dashed 
forward with a velocity that threatened ere 
long to land us in no enviable predicament. 
Spalpeen that he bawled Mike, “ out wid 
ye—hist—hist (to the horse)—by the holy 
farmer, I’ll mark him,” and the cudgel with 
which he was savagely flailing the unconscious 
animal, unexpectedly snapt in two, and flew 
over the hedge. A glance behind at once un- 
ravelled the mystery, and revealed a singular 
trait in the character of the Irish car-driver, 
for, hard upon our vehicle, appeared a rival 
professional, urging his horse to the utmost 
speed, and risking the safety of his car and his 
passengers with the undisguised object of 
passingus on the road. Mike had been watching 
the movements of his opponent, and observing 


| their petitions were presented. But what 4 


him making head, showered back a volley of 
imprecations sufficient to have consigned him 
to hopeless perdition, and pressed onwards 
with the most daring recklessness. With all 
his endeavours, however, he was doomed to be 
vanquished, and when we were at length out- 
stripped, Mike’s only satisfaction was in holding 
up both hands to shew that he was not defeated 
until he had been deprived of his weapon. A 
brisk trot was maintained for some miles, and 
we had got clear of the dust occasioned by the 
rival car, when Mike suddenly checked his 
speed, and drew up. ‘‘ Look there, yer honer,” 
said he, pointing to a substantial cudgel that 
lay on the ground, “‘there’s a pretty twig 
wanting an owner. I’ll drop down, yer honer, 
and fetch it—a shame it is that it should be 
here alone this mornin.” Descending, the 
‘*twig”’ was in Mike’s hand in a twinkling, while, 
examining it with the eye of a connoisseur, and 
exhibiting its strength, by way of experiment, 
over his horse’s back, he observed ‘‘ that it wasa 
kind of stick that one might bate a boy a bit 
with before he’d laugh.” Amused with such 
pleasantries the time passed lightly away, and 
before we were well aware of it, Mike once 
more made a halt, and we discovered that we 
had reached our destination. 

The town of Bray is pleasantly situated over 
the steep bank of the river, and presents a 
favourable appearance when approached from 
Dublin. It possesses a fine church, a com- 
modious hotel, and several smaller houses of 
entertainment, and being a fashionable resort 
in the bathing season, is supplied with an 
abundance of lodging-houses, detached cottages, 
and boarding establishments. The scenery in 
the neighbourhood is of a most inviting cha- 
racter, being varied by sea and mountain, dark 
wooded glens, majestic waterfalls, and all the 
features which can add beauty or grandeur toa 
locality. Within easy access are Bray-head, 
with its wide-spread range of depths and ele- 
vations—the spacious valley of Powerscourt 
and its Dargle—the rich demesne of Kilruddery 
—the Glen of the Downs—and innumerable 
other attractions, which were opened up to us 
in our route through the county. On arriving 
at our inn, we were instantly surrounded bya 
host of ragged, shoeless female mendicants, 
who, in their dark and sun-burnt countenances, 
strongly reminded us of the gipsies who infest 
Blackheath and its precincts, and tell fortunes 
and falsehoods by profession. Nor was their 
importunity less annoying, for spite of the 
denying resolutions we summoned up, and the 
forbidding aspect we endeavoured to assume, 
we were forced to contribute to the circle, if 
only in reward for the irresistible terms in which 
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contrast did the group present to the beggars who 
are to be met withacross the channel !—neither 
lame, nor blind, nor crippled were here—no 
sickly exhibitions of deformity—no revolting 
displays of festering wounds or stagnant gashes, 
met the gaze; but instead, strong, sinewy 
men, in the mid-day of existence, and capable 
of the most laborious toil—women whose lus- 
treful eyes seemed strangers to tears, whose 
countenances were lit up with health and con- 
tentment, though clothed in tatters that barely 
served to maintain the modesty of natyre—and 
children, too, how can we depict their joyous 
looks—the symmetry of form—the delicacy of 
mould—the winning glances of their dark blue 
eyes—the living smile they could not repress, 
and the bewitching beauty that spoke from 
every feature? Ireland’s patriots may plead 
her cause in the senate halls of our country— 
but in her poor she has an advocate more 
powerful still—one whose appeals, though 
mute, are yet eloquent, finding their way to 
the human heart, vibrating its hidden chords 
of sympathy, and enlisting a friend in every 
beholder. 

At Bray we fortunately met with a party of 
intelligent Irish gentlemen, who were thus far on 
their return to Dublin from the same route 
which we had laid down for ourselves, and who 
kindly imparted sundry hints regarding roads, 
villages, and inns, which eventually proved 
serviceable. From them we learned that we 
were about to travel through the most Pro- 
testant county in Ireland, and one which had 
been least distinguished by the outrages of 
ribbandmen, whiteboys, and other illegal so- 
cieties—of the scenery about to be visited our 
anticipations were also heightened by descrip- 
tion, and eager to bear witness to the encomiums 
bestowed on their native land, we bade them 
adieu, and prepared to proceed. 

And now, kind reader, Mike holds the reins, 
and the “twig” is in his hand—the seats 
are down, mount with us—right’s the word 
—and away for the Glen of the Downs! 
How the road winds and turns; pleasant little 
cottages those we have passed, with their 
gardens in front, and their patches of vegetable 
ground behind—how few corn fields are around 
us—up that sloping hill, even to the summit, 
there is no vestige of human cultivation, and yet 
how the eye delights to rest on its mantle of per- 
petual green—see how the road is stretching 
out before us till it rounds yon mountain, 
seeming like the tracing of some mighty finger 
in the yielding dust—the valley is widening as 
we descend—how rich and wooded seems the 
Prospect, and those farmsteads on the hill side, 
don’t they look like toys in the distance ?— 
‘now we are with the river—how clear are its 
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that we had our rods and fishing tackle— 
but look behind—where is Bray ?—its Head 
alone marks its whereabouts, it is lost to the 
sight. But Mike seems as callous to all around 
us as the horse he is driving. ‘‘ You have 
often been this road, Mike ?”—* You may say 
that, yer honer, and small danger with it, too, 
and by the same token, I’ve been tuk this road, 
bad luck to it, when I thought more of ano- 
ther.” —‘‘ Not as a prisoner, it is to be hoped?” 
—‘* Oh, the same, yer honer—that’s afore I 
was the dacent and orderly and hard-working 
man as I am now, yer honer, though it’s not 
for the likes o’ me to be spaking of myself 
afore the quality.”—‘‘ Rioting, perhaps, or 
ribbandism ?”’—*‘ Sure, no, yer honer—riting! 
worse nor that, yer honer—dthrink, durty 
dthrink.”—‘ Indeed! you confess then that 
you were once addicted to the bottle ?”— 
“Dicted! by the holy farmer it’s to the 
bottle I sould myself, and a fine bargain J 
made of it—lost my sarvice, tuk to drinking 
for a living, got home every night by the 
blessed light of day, or Was afore Squire 
Donavan in the mornin—the ould girl crying 
her eyes out, and the children as lean as a 
broomstick—och, them were bad times, yer 
honer, bad times.” And had you accompanied 
us, gentle reader, you would have learned what 
the road to the Glen of the Downs had to do 
with Mike, before Father Mathew began his 
benevolent labours—how that, living at Bray, 
he was on divers occasions escorted through 
the Glen, to a neighbouring jail, with less 
ceremony and more security than he himself 
was accustomed to convey the “ quality,” and 
all for “‘ dthrink ;’”’ and how that, at one time, 
having incurred a fine of two and sixpence, as 
well as a week’s imprisonment, for his usual 
offence, he was consigned to ‘“ durance vile,” 
for the prescribed period, and in the interval 
appealed in a letter to his friends at Bray, to 
raise him the “ thrifle,” and send him the price 
of his liberation. Mike, however, like many 
others, had relied too confidently on the aid of 
relatives, and, according to his own statement, 
was doomed to a second weck’s seclusion as an 
expiation for the fine; at length the half crown 
made its appearance, on the same day that 
Mic gained his freedom, ‘and I was whistling 
my road home, yer honer, in a dacent style of 
behaviour, considering the company I had 
come from that morning, when some gay boys 
got hould of me, and a dthrop to be sure they 
would have with me after my misfortune, and, 
by dad, afore we were a couple of hours older 
—saving yer honer’s presence—I was bastly 
with dthrink, and by no manes fit to be looked 
at, and the divil a fardin in my pocket neither 
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—-so I tuk the road home, yer honer, and the 
police didn’t keep their eyes shut, believe me, 
but tuk me to the Squire’s, and got me a week’s 
lave of absence, yer honer, and afore night I 
was in the big house agin, though they wouldn't 
believe it was the Mike Sullivan that come out 
in the mornin.” But Mike had seen the error 
of his ways, shook off his old associates, paid 
for a medal, and took the pledge, and, if we 
are to credit him, was now owner of a horse 
and car, the proprietor of two pigs, and the 
possessor of land growing as much cabbage 
“as would keep twelve men ating a_fort- 
night.” 

But we have passed the church, and here we 
are at the Glen of the Downs !—how graceful 
is the curvature of the hills that open up so 
gorgeous a passage, how smooth and verdant 
are their slopes, and the tiny cottages that dot 
their surface, how still and placid do they 
seem. Now we enter the “leafy labyrinth”— 
how narrow is the defile, a carriage scarce 
could pass us, and the stream is companion to 
the road—cast an upward glance, and to the 
highest summit the mountains are clothed with 
wood—how intricately is the foliage entwined, 
looking almost as if impervious to the light— 
the sky seems shrivelled to a span—the shades 


on every side we are circled by silvan tracery, 
and mighty branches support a leafy canopy 
above us—but the prospect is disclosing—the 
glen is widening, the hills on either hand are 
gently sloping to a level, and before us open 
up the wide and fertile plains of the Downs. 
But we should have noticed Belle View cottage, 
and the tasteful grounds of the hospitable Mrs. 
La Touche, which no one who passes through 
the Glen should omit to visit,—come with us 
then, reader, and climb the steep to this hidden 
retreat, and rest on its rustic bench, shaded 
by the roof which projects over your head, 
and standing on a flooring of fanciful paved- 
work—you can trace the rivulet as it gurgles 
along, and meanders through the lawn, until 
it enters the groves, and finds its way to the 
glen below—how calm and subduing does the 
world seem from this favoured nook !—Yet a 
wider range of grandeur awaits you; ascend 
with us to a higher point, opposite the Octagon 
Temple on yon mass of rock that overhangs 
the abyss, and stretching away before you lies 
the picture that our artist has attempted to 
perpetuate. 


“ Behold each various feature of the scene, 
Shining in light, and softening into shade ; 
Peak beyond peak, with many a mile betweer,— 
The craggy defile and the forest glade— 
The gold-besprinkled meadows, softly swayed 
By every fitful frolic of the breeze— 
The river, like a wandering child’ conveyed 


are deepening, and the air is deliciously cool—. 


Back to the bosom of its native seas, 


Paved with all glorious shapes, skies clouds, hills, rocks, 
and trees. 


Behold the lordly mansion’s splendid pe 

The peasant’s cottage, with its zone of flowers,— 

The shepherd's hut upon the mountain side, 

Keeping lone watch through calm and stormy hours, 

The clustered hamlet, with its quiet bowers, 

The Pastor’s snug abode and Gothic fane, 

The silvery-sheeted lake, the opening plain, 
And, mixed with farthest sky, the blue and boundless 

main.” 

Those hills that rise above their fellows are the 
Sugar-loafs, and beyond you have a glimpse of 
the ocein—beneath, as if on a map, you may 
follow by the eye the road you have traversed, 
until you lose it in the valley—the entrance to 
the wooded glen dwindles into a shrubbery 
walk, and the descending rows of trees look 
like garlands pendant from the hill tops—how 
varied is the scene—how fitted to elevate and 
ennoble—for unsusceptible indeed must he be 
to the mysterious influence of Nature over the 
soul, who can survey such a prospect nor feel 
‘* with excess of beauty dumb.” But Mike and 
his car must not be forgot, so let us retrace our 
path, and get back to the end of the glen, 
There they are, Mike at his post, with his pipe 
in his cheek, and the horse as frisky as its 
master! ‘* Handsome place that, yer honer?” 
—“ Beautiful exceedingly, as Coleridge has it.” 
—‘ Asking yer pardon, yer honer, there’s little 
coal in this quarther, and small blame to it, 
for its coal would be the life of the poor starving 
people.” —“ Very true, Mike, but drive forward 
to Delgany.” This sweet little village, the 
road to which skirts the demesne of Belle View, 
owes its prosperity, if not its existence, to the 
fostering care of the La Touche family, who 
erected within it both a church and a charity 
school, and are unceasing in their benevolence 
towards the people. Itis picturesquely situated 
on a considerable elevation, from which a com- 
manding sweep of the country around is ob- 
tained—several neat and tasteful cottages are 
set down on the road side, and the houses are 
built with excellent taste, in rustic architecture 
—in all its features—in the cleanliness and 
comfort every where apparent, the substantiality 
of its erections, and the condition of its inha- 
bitants,—it seemed to us in no way inferior to 
our own rural villages ; but often had we reason 
to wish, ere we left the shores of the emerald 
isle, that every land-owner was a La Touche, 
and every village like Delgany. 

And now the shades of evening are tinting 
the prospect,—night gives warning of her 
approach—we have yet a few miles to travel, 
companion of ours, ere we rest—but we shall 
reach our destination ere long, so, till we meet 
again, ‘‘ peace be with thee.” 
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MAIDS AND MATRONS. 


BY BENJAMIN TRUESTEEL, ESQ. 


A very mistaken belief exists among the 
female world, that its individual members are 
all of sufficient worth and education to fit them 
for the duties of matrimony. As illuminators 
of our species, we feel it our duty to dispel 
this mistaken notion, and to show that only a 
few, a very few indeed, are so modelled by 
instruction, and so trained by discipline, as to 


‘entitle them to claim the high prerogative of 


being deservedly the mates of men, the mothers 
of children, or even the ornaments of domestic 
society. It is very true that Nature designed 
every woman to be a wife, and every wife to 
be a mother; but the ladies are so perverse, so 
rebellious, that they not only step out of their 
way to render them imperfect claimants for the 
honour of these high and honourable situations, 
but they actually will not take a gentle hint 
that they are in error. Of necessity, therefore, 
in mercy to themselves, we avail ourselves of 
our privilege of speaking boldly out, for if 
matters go on in this way, our young men will 
be altogether frightened, they will herd selfishly 
together, and our languishing misses be seen 
strolling listlessly, sadly, and solitarily, their 
eyes no longer lighted up, nor the rays of in- 
ward laughter shooting from their features like 
sun beams on a morn in spring. 

The march of mind has progressed so far that 
men look before they leap, and they have acquir- 
ed a sufficient amount of knowledge to enable 
them to draw the inference—“ If so-and-so, once 
so mild, is now a virago; if so-and-so, once so 
neat, is now a slattern; if so-and-so, once so 
retiring, is now forward and indelicate; if all 
these things are so, what may not show 
herself to be when she has been a few months 
my wife.” This terrible mode of reasoning 
must be put an end to, and although our female 
friends, with whom we have ever been on the 
most friendly terms, may think that we deal 
harshly with them, may pout because we lift 
the veil from their hypocrisy, may storm and 
scold because we explain their tactics, certain 
we are that they will ultimately thank us, that 
they will admit we have been, as we really are, 
their best friends. Yes, it will be something 
to call the world our debtor, and to receive the 
homage of all who are fair and beautiful, kind 
and virtuous, among its daughters. We care 
little for the approbation of the men; they 
have always been ungrateful ; but as their well- 
being is so intimately blended with that of the 
other sex, we may as well say we do them a 
service, and have our revenge by their hearing 
our praise spoken by those whom they would 
wish to talk only of themselves. 
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The sweet years of girlhood are passed in 
mazy ignorance of the mysteries of puberty; 
no quiet and discreet counsel is given to those 
who romp and leap in the pride and health of 
youth, as to the changes which womanhood 
brings—as to the new hopes, new duties, and 
new cares, which crowd in untaught and irregu- 
lar confusion upon the awakened world of a 
marriageable maiden; she is as utterly helpless, 
as taken by surprise, as if she had that mo- 
tent been for the first time called into exist- 
ence; she might as well have been a boy during 
her earlier years, in so far as womanly know- 
ledge is concerned, the more especially as, in 
the majority of cases, these our new candidates 
for matrimonial honours, by a process of false 
delicacy, or vicious deceit, acquire their first 
rudiments of learning, not from their mothers, 
not from the sedate advice and solid instruc- 
tion of maternal prudence, but from the rude, 
indelicate, and improper slanders of private 
gossiping, from the stealthy disclosures of 
some female fool or knave, who plentifully 
mixes up her information with foul words, bad 
thoughts, and those more dangerous expres- 
sions which first lead the tantalised mind to 
look with something less of horror and detes- 
tation on the progress of sin, which accustom 
the pure and pliant heart to look with unwink- 
ing eyes on what is wrong, to drink in with 
greedily distended ears all that loose language 
can tell of levity, impropriety, and shame, 
provided only that no male listener be nigh. 
Mothers and daughters, is not this altogether 
true? Is not the counsel which should be 
given only in the sanctity of a parent’s roof 
put off, and off, until it is seen that the pupil 
has been taught elsewhere? And even when 
that is seen, is there any inquiry as to the 
amount and quality of the knowledge thus 
acquired—is there any wrestling with what is 
wrong, any calming down of that which is 
hasty, any purifying of that which is meretri- 
cious, any justifying of that which is necessary, 
any serious schooling, any earnest and love- 
fraught anxiety, as to the way in which future 
thoughts should be directed? Seldom, if ever, 
is this the case, and yet if one devious step be 
taken, who more ready to vex a father’s heart 
with the proclamation of a child’s dishonour, 
than the mother who left the untrained inquiries 
of her daughter to rove at will through the 
world of scandal? Nay, if even a forgetful 
word escapes the lips which are taught to be 
quiet at least before men, a mother’s outrageous 
tongue generally inquires, ‘‘ Where can she 
have learned this, sure it never was from me?” 
No, good lady, it was not from you. But had 
you taught her just enough of what was pro- 
per, had you gently repressed mere inquisitive- 
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ness, cooled down curiosity, and ingrafted 
with your advice a serious and solemn warning, 
and accompanied it with counsel which elevated 
your instruction above vulgarity, which showed 
that a responsible duty was added to your 
daughter’s future life, that honour and virtue, 
and all the qualities which adorn and make 
woman dear, were now in her own keeping— 
had you done this, her lips would never have 
uttered a syllable of shame,—her expanding 
thoughts would ever have found their reflex in 
propriety—she would have been a worthy or- 
nament to her father’s house, a perpetual joy 
in her husband’s dwelling. 

How unreasonable is it, then, to expect that 
the mere innate grace and tenderness, the vir- 
tuous promptings and delicate love of woman’s 
heart, can withstand the perpetual infection of 
bad example,—that it can lift itself at will 
from the coarse and vulgar training it under- 
goes, and become at once pure and gentle as 
an angel atits birth? It is not surprising that 
the utmost effort of a young woman is to appear 
discreet, to put on mild lips and downcast eyes, 
and merely blush at man’s rude word, although 
that word, from sister woman, would have 
been greeted by her with a loud and chuckling 
laugh. What right, too, have men to expect 
that their female friends should be all good, 


beautiful, and exalted in mind as in counten- 


ance and bearing? What have they ever done 
or said to elevate her thoughts, to cultivate 
her intellect, to instruct her, even by slow and 
imperceptible degrees, in the rules of wisdom, 
in any high or ennobling quality by which her 
value may be increased, her temper chastened, 
or her soul made more allied to the first attri- 
butes of heaven. Man, in his undiluted selfish- 
ness, would not only have women virginal in 
thought of matrimonial knowledge, pure as if 
they had that moment issued from the hands 
of the Perfect Fashioner, but they must also 
have such bright and glowing beiugs, such 
gorgeous and priceless incarnations of the ser- 
aphic fellowship, ready at a moment’s notice 
to undertake the duty of attending to their 
whims, to flatter their weaknesses, to minister 
to their vanity, to sing them songs of gladness, 
to profess much love, to promise untiring duty, 
—in short, to bow their necks to slavery, to 
a servitude for which they never have been 
trained, and the rewards for which, they, poor 
hearted, silly minded men, are altogether in- 
capable of bestowing. If that great stock of 
female humanity from which our wives are 
taken be not so highly trained, so chastely 
educated, as they ought to be, are those who 
find fault in any way fitted to redeem them ? 
Is the talk of youthful gallants, such as is 
likely to inculcate wisdom on a maiden’s mind? 
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Do not her evidences of attention show that 
she is a willing scholar, anxious to please, and 
ready to apply his words, to comport herself 
according to his wishes? If he admires her 
hair, does she not dress it according to his 
taste? If he tells her that her eyes are bright, 
does she not seek her early bed that they may 
not become dim by night-watching? If he 
delights in her singing, does she not school 
herself in those airs he likes the best! Nay, 
if he commends the smallness of her waist, 
and the beauty of her form, does she not vex 
and torture herself that she may appear elegant 
and neat before him! Her entire life, her 
whole maiden existence, is one unvaried round 
of attempts to make herself worthy in his eyes, 
more pleasant, more welcome, more endearing 
to his presence; and yet, after all this care 
and toil, is she a better woman, more fitted 
for the hour of sorrow, more suited for the 
time when affliction lies with heavy hand 
upon her household? While undergoing all 
the mock-training of her loverhood, is her 
mind strengthened by example, tutored by 
advice, or weeded of those false impressions 
which a thoughtless youth may have implanted? 
No; they may lie buried for a time, crushed 
beneath the heap of silly cares with which she 
is for the time encumbered; but the moment 
that the victory of marriage is achieved, when 
the petty details of dress, of curled hair, small 
waist, and sweet songs, are not imperatively 
necessary, the forgotten vulgarities of secret 
gossipping burst forth, rooted and fixed in the 
unsearched cavities of her mind. Then the 
husband calls himself a disappointed and an 
ill-used man, because he knew not that her 
temper was ingrained with spleen, that her 
voice could pitch itself some octaves higher, or 
her speech be decorated with flowers of rhetoric 
not quite suited to ears polite. He forgets the 
flattery he threw around her, which covered 
up the prurient weeds of her understanding as 
a glasshouse which brings forth grapes; nor 
does he accuse himself of having neglected to 
search the depths of her education, of having 
never essayed to implant high thoughts and 
pure feelings in her mind, of attempting to 
separate her from the idle and the foolish 
among her companions, of telling her of the 
great purpose of her life, of the majesty of 
her duties, the responsibility of her situation, 
the amount of weal and woe which would be 
placed in her hands, the joy or grief, the peace 
or madness, which her conduct and conversa- 
tion would bring. He did none of these things; 
he thought they were all done to his hand; 
and yet, had he been other than an aggregation 
of vanity and thoughtlessness, he must have 
known the trials and temptations which beset 
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a young woman’s life, the constant efforts that 
are made to assimilate her to those around her, 
the insensible degrees by which habit becomes 
fixed, and the labour which is necessary to 
eradicate anything that has obtained a lodgment 
in the young and pliant mind. He sees or 
remembers these things at a time he calls too 
late; but that period can never come. It is 
never too late to weed with active hands the 
growth of careless years; it is never too late 
to plant those fresh and healthy seeds in the 
mind of matron or of maid from which spring 
pure thoughts, delicate speech, the love of 
virtue, and the joy, the praise, the ecstacy of 
wedded life. 

Even now, among the virgin throng who 
look with longing eyes towards the promised 
land of matrimony, there be those whose care- 
fully instructed minds have frozen not the 
glow of youthful fondness, whose unobtrusive 
manners have not unfitted them for the gay 
pleasures of a lover’s company, whose trustful 
and obedient conduct as daughters has not the 
less enabled them to undertake the duties of a 
wife. Where are such beings, as nearly periect 
as human weakness will permit, to be found 7 
Not in our fashionable promenades, not in 
places of amusement, but at their mother’s 
hearth. It is such as these, who come not in 
giddy gait to attract the silly youngsters with 
which the present age is peopled, that remain 
at home, and who resolve, if providence send 
not a lover worthy of them, that they will not 
make public search for him. It is of such as 
these that our stock of ‘‘old maids” is made 
up, women more fitted for man’s true happi- 
ness, more worthy to share his wealth, more 
likely to abide by him in affliction, than those 
whose whole life and conduct is a proof that 
woman can forget the purpose of Eve’s creation, 
and instead of being to man a messenger of 
peace, acreature at his feet whose lifting up 
and placing at his side should be to him a joy 
surpassing the power of words to tell—instead 
of being this, that they are given to contention, 
apt to forget the lofty purposes of their station, 
and are too frequently sources of disquiet rather 
than of peace. Women, awake! come forth 
in beauty and in gladness; cast down the false 
gods of your worship, tread on all that is 
demeaning to yourselves or injurious to the 
world. One mighty effort, one great attempt 
to make yourselves what you ought to be, and 
the miracle will be complete, the millenium of 
love arrived, and the whole earth be full of 
your praise ! 


_ Pride destroys all symmetry and grace, and affectation 
is A more terrible enemy to fine faces than the small-pox. 
—Hughes. 


COUSIN DICK. 
BY G. E. S. 
[Continued from our last.] 


It was a wet and chilly evening in May on 
which the London coach, freighted with the 
expected cousin Dick, stopped at our door. 
I suppose that each individual interested in the 
arrival, had previously made up his, or her, 
mind to the particular line of conduct—or 
rather, line of march—to be pursued on the 
occasion ; for no sooner did the distant rattle 
of the well-known coach wheels reach us, than 
all were on the alert. Sister Bessy laid down 
her work, half rose from her chair, leaned 
over the table, and laid her head on one 
side, to catch more readily—in order to mak- 
ing her exit at the slightest symptom of a 
stoppage; my mother, dear kind soul, in- 
stinctively took up the poker, and gave the 
fire a gentle rousing with one hand, while the 
other was employed in ringing the bell for the 
warm slippers and a log of wood ; Sam seemed 
inclined to follow Bessy’s example, or rather, 
he anticipated it—just then remembering that 
the letters had to be sent off—and disappeared ; 
uncle Ephraim laughed at Bessy, and shook 
his head at Sam; but he laid down his pipe, 
and looked round to see that his hat was on the 
side table, ready to be taken up at the shortest 
notice; as for myself, I speedily ensconced 
myself behind the Venetian blinds in the bow 
window, where, secure from being seen from 
without, I could con over every passenger’s 
face as the coach passed, or catch the first 
glimpse of cousin Dick, should he alight at 
the door instead of passing on to the “ Bell,” 
six doors below, where the coach changed 
horses. 

By this time the coach was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and I had decided that the passenger 
on the box, enveloped in a boat cloak— 
Mackintoshes were then unknown—was cousin 
Dick ; when, all at once, an enormous black 
head was thrust out of the coach window, and 
a stentorian voice called out, ‘Stop at Mr. 
S 

‘* Here’s cousin Dick,” I shouted, and looked 
round just in time to see the last flutter of 
Bessy’s frock, while my uncle deliberately 
rose, reached his hat, and was at the street 
door just as the coach drew up to it. 

Now uncle Ephraim was, and, I am happy 
to say, is, a very methodical gentleman in his 
movements, somewhat stiff in his manners, 
and, moreover, very susceptible of anything 
approaching the ridiculous. Judge then of his 
dismay when, as he was deliberately stepping 
across the pavement, and in the act of reaching 
out his hand to the handle of the coach door, 
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with the benevolent intention of saving the 
coachman the trouble of dismounting, the said 
door suddenly bounced open, and he found 
himself, in the twinkling of an eye, encircled 
by a pair of Herculean arms, while either cheek 
was saluted in rapid succession by a pair of 
kisses, so magnificently sonorous, that my 
respected mother started from her seat with 
indescribable terror at the sound. 

Poor uncle Ephraim! I fancy I can see him 
now, paralized for a moment by the sudden- 
ness of the shock, and then struggling to free 
himself from the dreadful embrace, while he 
gasped in agony, ‘* Um—um—-um—cousin, 
cousin, this is really very—very indecorous— 
for mercy’s sake let me go, cousin.” 

But the scene had only commenced; for, 
in his attempt to get loose, my uncle unfortu- 
nately lost his balance, and felt himself rapidly 
and ingloriously nearing the sloppy pavement, 
without hope of redemption. Luckily, instinct 
stood him in more stead than politeness could 
have done at that particular juncture, for on 
the first involuntary downward movement, he 
caught hold of the fur collar of cousin Dick’s 
cloak, and in a moment afterwards they were 
both rolling together on the ground, amidst 
the undisguised merriment of the outside pas- 
sengers. 


For my own part, I thought it was high 
time to vacate my hiding place; and, accor- 
dingly, rushed to the door to make my escape 
while the coast was clear; but I was doomed 


to come in for a share of the business. Uncle 
Ephraim had indeed measured his length on 
the ground, but, like a wise man, he was not 
content to remain there ; on the contrary, he 
sprang upon his feet again with unexampled 
agility, cleared cousin Dick with one bound, 
and with another was at the parlour door just 
as I was making my exit. Now, when two 
bodies are suddenly put in motion, in opposite 
directions, and meet each other in the middle 
of their intended course, it is no unusual thing 
for damage to ensue to either of them, just in 
proportion to what philosophers call the vis 
motrix, or moving force of each. It was ex- 
actly so in this instance. My own share of 
the disaster was an awful bump on the cranium, 
and a bloody nose; and my poor uncle—weak- 
ened by his previous shock and subsequent 
exertions,—again lay sprawling on his back, 
just as cousin Dick entered the hall door. I 
did not stay to witness his reception, but has- 
tened to my room to examine the nature and 
extent of my wounds, and to get rid of the 
cachinations with which I was on the point of 
bursting. 

In about half an hour, having succeeded in 
stopping my hemorrhage, and given vent to 


my exuberance of mirth, I descended to the 
parlour. The ludicrous scene I had witnessed 
had only quickened my curiosity to see cousin 
Dick; and I felt it necessary, too, to make the 
amende honorable to uncle Ephraim, for the 
violent overthrow I had given him. 

My hand was on the door, and I was on the 
point of entering, when I was arrested bya 
concatenation of the oddest sounds I had ever 
heard, issuing from the room. First, I fancied 
I could recognize a violent sobbing, which 
suddenly changed into an obstreporous shriek 
of laughter, which, in its turn, subsided into 
a low, but distressing moan—being the minia- 
ture resernblance of the lowing of a cow after 
its lost calf. Then, a few words uttered at 
intervals, in the most heart-broken tone ima- 
ginable, the purport of which was something 
to the following effect :—‘‘ Oh—oh—miserable 
wretch —unfortunate—always—bringing down 
—e-e-e-vil — attached — dearest — friends —a- 
shamed to—be se-en after—cause—such heavy 
—calamities.”” Here was a pause for a moment 
or two; then I could distinguish uncle Ephra- 
im’s voice prefacing a speech by three distinct 
“ums,” together with—as I thought—a move- 
ment towards the door. So, not caring to be 
caught in the very act of eaves-dropping, I 
cautiously turned the handle, and entered the 
parlour. The first and most conspicuous ob- 
ject that met my eye was cousin Dick, stretched 
at full length on the sofa, with a handkerchief 
at his face, crying like a whipped school-boy ; 
while uncle Ephraim was shuffling to and fro 
the room with manifest impatience, and some 
evidence of bodily pain toc, as one hand 
was kept pretty fully employed in rubbing the 
small of his back and the space between that 
part of his body and his thighs, with laudable 
perseverance, while the other was gracefully 
sawing the air in accompaniment of the ex- 
hortation which, for the time, my entrance 
had interrupted. Brother Sam, too, had 
thought fit to make his appearance, and had 
seated himself in the bow window, where he 
pretended to be very busy reading the news- 
paper by the twilight ; but that, I could see at 
once, was all pretence. Then, sister Bessy 
was sitting at the tea table, philosophically 
employed in discovering the precise centre of 
gravity of a tea spoon, by balancing it on the 
edge of a cup; though at the same time I could 
perceive, by certain little fidgetty indications, 
that it was a hard matter for her to keep her 
own gravity under due command. My gentle 
mother made up the conclave. Poor thing, 
she couldn’t, for the life of her, tell what to 
make of us all, except, as she afterwards con- 
fessed, that she thought us bewitched ; so she 
sat looking with helpless anxiety at each of 
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'us by turns, waiting for some propitious op- 
portunity for breaking the spell. 

| “Um—um—um—cousin,” commenced my 
uncle again, after looking round to see who 
(had entered the room, ‘‘it was very thoughtless 
‘of you to act so—so—indecently. My dear 
Sir, I shall be the scoff—the laugh of the 
\whole neighbourhood. They will say—ah, 
‘that they will—that I was drunk—actually 
‘drunk—and rolling in the kennel by broad 
‘daylight. And to think of that great vulgar 
butcher on the coach laughing at me, as though 
I were a merryandrew. Well—well—um— 
um—let us forgetall about it. Theremembrance 
will but harrow our feelings—but—I trust—I 
do trust—dear cousin, that we shall not expose 
ourselves in like manner again.” 

“ Tphf—iphf—iphf”—sobbed cousin Dick 
from under his veil. 

“Come, come,” said my commiserating 
mother, ‘‘now brother Ephraim do draw to the 
‘table, anc let us have a comfortable cup of tea. 
How can you be so foolish? Cousin, you must 
jbe faint and hungry after your long ride. I 
‘am sure a cup of tea will refresh you.” 
| Thus exorcised, my uncle slowly and ten- 
‘derly seated himself, and cousin Dick began 
\to remove his bulk from its recumbency, and 
‘the handkerchief from his face—first blowing 

his nose with awful energy—thus giving me, 
for the first time, a fair view of his physiognomy. 
_ A fair view, however, I can hardly call it, 
ifor cousin Dick’s complexion was anything but 
fair. It might be that his lachrymose exertions 
‘had added no charms to his countenance, but 
‘my first impression certainly was, by no means 
‘in his favour. ‘‘ Bessy is right,” thought I, 
\“at all events as far as outward appearance 
\goes.” And yet, taking one feature after 
another, there was nothing positively to find 
fault with. For instance, his nose was a very 
good sort of a nose in its way; it was evidently 
‘meant to be a Roman one, only that nature 
‘had stopped short in the middle of her work, 
and forgotten what she was about when she 
took it up again, and so had stuck on a pro- 
digious Jump of human clay in the shape of a 
‘shoeing horn, on the foundation that had been 
‘so well laid. Then again his eyes were passa- 
‘bleenough; he neither blinked nor squinted ; 
‘they were neither ferrets’ eyes nor cats’ eyes ; 
‘and yet they were the most sinister and omi- 
‘hous looking optics imaginable ; in profile they 
were very well, but in full front, villanous. 
This was a puzzle to me for more than a week ; 
but at last I discovered that they were not 
‘Pairs, one being a dark brown and the other a 
‘light blue. As to the remainder of cousin 
Dick’s phiz—forehead, cheeks, and chin—they 
Were completely hidden by a super-abundance 


of long grizzly or red hair—for here nature 
had played another freak; his whiskers, of 
which a Turk might have been proud, as far as 
size was concerned, were of a fiery red colour; 
his bushy eyebrows were light brown; while a 
thatching of black and grey intermingled, 
crowned the whole. This queer head, 
then, was placed sideways on a long scraggy 
neck, which further surmounted an enormous 
pair of shoulders, to which the remainder of 
his body, strange to say, corresponded both 
in bulk and stature. Of course, all these ob- 
servations were not made in the space of time 
that cousin Dick took to walk from the sofa to 
the tea table; which passage, however, was 
not made without sundry sighs and broken 
ejaculations, indicative of the profoundest 
grief for his sin,—and which were as the last 
rumblings of a storm that has already spent 
its power, for in less than five minutes every 
appearance of sorrow had vanished. 

I had now an opportunity of introducing 

myself to his notice, which I did by hoping 
he had had a pleasant journey. If—as I sus- 
pect was the case—I expected some new ec- 
centricity to burst out, I was disappointed, for 
cousin Dick only shook me heartily by the 
hand, apologizing for his neglecting to observe 
me before; and at the same time expressed 
such apparently sincere pleasure in meeting a 
branch of the family that he had never before 
seen, and for the whole of which family he 
felt the highest respect; and, moreover, did 
this all in such an unassuming and gentlemanly 
manner, that I could scarcely imagine him to 
be the same blubbering booby who had just 
quitted the sofa. And as I looked him full in 
the face while these brief greetings were passing, 
I began to think I had formed too hasty a 
prejudice against his first looks. ‘Sam is 
right after all,” thought. 
- As the evening advanced, I am free to con- 
fess that cousin Dick rapidly gained ground in 
my favour. He introduced topics of conver- 
sation that were new and interesting. He had 
travelled certainly, and possessed a fund of 
entertainment in the way of anecdote and 
adventure, which he was willing and able to 
communicate. True, his stories principally 
related to himself, and some of them were 
rather startling, and one or two, I fancied I 
had heard or read before, or something very 
like them; but as he solemnly affirmed him- 
self an actor in the scenes, I must have been 
mistaken. Sam was delighted; more than 
once I caught him in the act of casting a re- 
proving and at the same time self-complacent 
glance at Bessy, as much as to say “ There, 
didn’t I say what a good fellow cousin Dick 
is 
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I could see, too, that sister Bessy was con- 
siderably mollified, and that her smiles and 
sunshine were not all counterfeit. Uncle 
Ephraim was the hardest to please, for the 
recollection of his disgrace ever and anon shot 
across his brain, and, moreover, he was really 
sore with his double fall; but even he, at 
length, relaxed, and joined freely in the ani- 
mated conversation. Thus, then, passed our 
first evening with cousin Dick, and when, at 
a late hour, he retired to his room, we unani- 
mously voted that he had, at least, some re- 
deeming points about him. 


[To be continued.]} 


MEMOIR OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Michael Angelo Buonarotti was one of those 
favourites of nature who combine in their 
single person the excellences of many highly 
gifted men. His name is one of the most 
distinguished in the history of modern art—he 
was eminent alike in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, and, withal, no mean poet. He 
was also an expert fencer. Domenico Ghir- 
landaio was his first master in the art of 
drawing. Before he had been with him two 
years, in the academy of arts established by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, he studied statuary under 
Bertoldo, and, in his 16th year, copied the 
head of a satyr in marble, to the admiration of 
all connoisseurs. He attracted no less atten- 
tion as a painter, and received the honourable 
commission (together with the great Leonardo 
da Vinci) of decorating the senate-hall at 
Florence with historical designs. For this 
purpose, he sketched that renowned, though 
not completely preserved cartoon, which re- 
presents a scene from the Pisan war, and is 
praised by critics as one of his most perfect 
creations. Meanwhile, pope Julius II. had 
invited him to Rome, and entrusted him with 
the charge of erecting his sepulchral monument. 
Twice this labour was interrupted—once by 
the offended pride of Angelo, and then by the 
envy of contemporary artists. Bramante and 
Juliano da San Gallo, in particular, persuaded 
the pope to have the dome of the Sistine chapel 
painted by Michael Angelo. Knowing that he 
had not yet attempted any thing in fresco, they 
hoped that the imperfect execution of this task 
would alienate the favour of the pope from 
him. Angelo declined the commission, but 
the pope would not be refused, and, in the 
the short space of twenty months, the artist 
finished the work, which was admired by all 
connoisseurs, and of which Fernow says rightly, 
that it displays, perhaps, more than any other 


of his productions, all the sublimity of his 
original genius. The cappella Sistina is cer. 
tainly the grandest ensemble of art. Its per. 
fection is owing chiefly to Michael Angelo’s 
divine paintings. Angelo was about to proceed 
with the monument of Julius, when this pope 
died. His successor, Leo, sent Angelo to 
Florence to erect the front of the Laurentian fimag 
library. Leo, however, shortly after died, and pictu 
his successor, Adrian VI., employed Angelo to fiigur 
make the statues for the monument of Julius; find ; 
particularly the renowned statue of Moses, and fof P 
the Christ, which was afterwards placed at [fit m: 
Rome, in the church della Minerva. Clement §sure 
VII., who next ascended the pontifical chair, Jeons 
recalled Angelo to Rome, and charged him fpictt 
with the finishing of the new sacristy and the §Cru 


Laurentian library at Florence. In the first, In 
the monuments of the Medici are by him; {iro 
e. g., the figures of Day and Night. Tumul- §mar 


tuous times followed, after the lapse of which, that 
he was employed to paint the Last Judgment §Cuy 
in the Sistine chapel. The artist, now sixty afte 
years old, unwillingly commenced a work which ford 
might endanger his fame. Naturally inclined per! 
to deep and earnest thought; preferring the [stat 
sublime conceptions of Dante to all other po- 0 | 
etry; having, by a constant study of anatomy, pie 
investigated the most secret mechanism of the {154 
muscles, and conscious of his own power,— (gon 
he endeavoured, in this work, to strike out a! He 
new path, and to surpass his predecessors, for 
particularly Luca Signeretti, by a display of {the 
terrible power. The picture is grand, aa wh 
gigantic, like the mind which created it. It \feo 
represents Christ in the act of judging, or, lon 
rather, at the moment of condemning. Mar- |fjma 
tyrs are seen, who show to the Judge of the [Be 
living and dead the instruments of their torture; |f Ca 
souls ascend to the choirs of angels hovering | a 
above; the condemned strive to break loose |ffch 
from the grasp of the devils; there the evil |b 
spirits burst into shouts of triumph at the sight jh 
of their prey; the lost, who are dragged seis i 
endeavour to cling to the good, who remain in |f¢l 
Christ’s kingdom; the gulph of eternal dam- 

nation is seen opening; Jesus Christ and his |p 
mother are seen surrounded by the apostles, | 
who place a crown on his head, and by a mul-|§* 
titude of saints, while angels above carry in| 
triumph the symbols of his passion; and, 

lower down, another company of angels sound|[§i 
the trumpets intended to awaken the dead from|) 
their tombs, and call them to judgment. All I 
this, and a vast deal more, is executed in the|§" 
awful style of Dante. With these scenes of 

fear and despair, of judgment and of heavenly | 
beatitude, a wall of great height and breadth is |S 
filled, and every where is displayed the aa b 
profound study, the richest experience, and the | 


| 


lofty spirit of a master. The effect of this 
picture resembles that of the sublimest passages 
of Dante, particularly in connexion with the 
large images of the prophets, who, like warn- 
ing and stern heralds of the last judgment, look 
down from the ceiling upon the spectator, re- 
smbling beings of another world, rather than 
images made by the hand of man. Whilst this 
picture of the Last Judgment shows the human 
fgure in all its attitudes and foreshortenings, 
md gives us the expression of astonishment, 
of pain, of despair, through all their degrees, 
itmay be considered as an inexhaustible trea- 
sure for the study of the arts. Angelo’s last 
considerable works in paintings were two large 
pictures—the Conversion of St. Paul and the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, in the Pauline chapel. 

In sculpture, he executed the Descent of Christ 

om the Cross, four figures of one piece of 
marble. It is reported of his Cupid in marble, 
that it was a more perfect copy of another 
Cupid, which he had buried in the ground, 
ater having broken off one of its arms, in 
order that it might pass for an antique. This 
dffperfect Cupid is as large as life. Angelo’s 
e 


twee 


statue of Bacchus was thought, by Raphael, 
J possess equal perfection with the master- 
, gpieces of Phidias and Praxiteles. As late as 
e 91546, Angelo was obliged to undertake the 
- continuation of the building of St. Peter’s. 
4 He corrected its plan, for which he chose the 
, | form of the Grecian cross, and reduced to order 
f ithe confusion occasioned by the various plans 
| which had been successively pursued in the 
course of its construction. But he did not live 
,, gong enough to see his plan executed, in which 
- many alterations were made after his death. 
e [Besides this, he undertook the building of the 
;/gCampidoglio (Capitol) of the Farnese palace, 
g|fand of many other edifices. His style in ar- 
e\fchitecture is distinguished by grandeur and 
il | boldness, and, in his ornaments, the untamed 
t | character of his imagination frequently appears, 
|, |§ preferring the uncommon to the simple and 
elegant. 
-\§ His poems, which he considered merely as 
pastimes, contain, likewise, convincing proofs 
of his great genius. They are published in 
several collections, but have also appeared 
singly. 
One of the greatest historians of our time 
has suggested, that a king of Italy, such as 
Machiavelli wished him, and every reflecting 
Italian must wish him, in order to unite that 
uhappy country, ought to be a man like 
Michael Angelo—ardent, severe, firm, and 
bold. Michael Angelo, though of a lofty 
spirit, was not haughty; he is said to have 
been in the habit of giving models for the 
mages of saints to the engravers in wood, and 
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the dealers in pictures and casts. His prose 
works, consisting of lectures, speeches, cicco- 
late, that is, humorous academical discuurses, 
are to be found in the collection of the Prose 
florentine, and his letters in Bottari’s Lettere 
pittoriche. (See the Vita di Michelangelo B., 
scritta da Ascanio Condivi, suo Discepolo ; 
Rome, 1553-4; Florence, 1746, fol., with 
addit.; the last edition, Pisa, 1823, with 
comments by the cav. de Rossi.) 


THE DEATH DREAM. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 
(Author of “ A Voice from the Town,” &c.) 


I had a vision yesternight, 
A melancholy dream :— 
Within my chamber burn’d a light, 
With faint and feeble beam ; 
And I for many days had lain 
Emaciate on a couch of pain, 
And nights had passed away, . 
Nor slumber rested on my eves ; 
And I had pray’d, ’mid groans and sighs, 
To look upon the day. 


My feeble taper died away— 
I mark’d it shine its last, 
And felt that from my wearied clay 
My soul would soon have past ; 
The moonshine crept around my room, 
And silver’d each recess of gloom, 
All things were cold and wan— 
Faint shivering breath my lips went through, 
My brow bore drops of icy dew— 
I lay a dying man. 


My sins came to my memory, 
My frail thoughts every one, 
And stood between high Heaven and me, 
As clouds that hide the sun ; 
Words, spoken in an idle strain, 
Now lay like lead upon my brain, 
Light deeds wore dark array ; 
My heart seem’d weeping tears of blood, 
An inward agonising flood— 
I ask’d to live and pray. 


Hours that had pass’d away as flies 
The summer’s fleeting rack, 

When all was bath’d in pleasure’s dyes, 
Again came rushing back ; 

~The beauty they had worn was fled, 

The roses of my lot were dead, 
But every thorn was there; 

I feebly gasp’d “Oh, God, forgive!” 

And still I ask’d to pray and live, 


And—died in dark despair. 
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My vision ended not with death— 
I gaz’d on sheet and shroud, 
I heard my wife’s convulsive breath, 
My children sob aloud; 
1 saw myself in ghastly state, 
I look’d upon the coffin-plate 
That bore inscription vain ; 
I still beheld the corse though hid 
Beneath the studded coffin-lid— 
I saw the funeral-train. 


I saw the sexton with his spade 
Prepare the clammy ground ; 
I saw the earth above me laid, 
And heard its sullen sound; 
I saw the mourners pass away, 
I saw the stone plac’d o’er my clay, 
And soon the careless tread 
And merry laugh and jocund word 
Beside the new-made grave were heard— 
None seem’d to reck the dead. 


I look’d into each human soul— 
My spirit had the power 
To read all thoughts as on a scroll— 
I saw my earthly dower ; 
I saw the weeds of hate and guile 
Where friendship’s flowers had seem’d to 
smile ; 
I heard the serpent’s hiss 
Where late I deem’d the dove had been, 
For falsehood’s glare had left each scene, 
And bar’d each poison’d bliss. 


I saw true worth in humble guise 
Borne by oppression down ; 
I mark’d the loud pretender rise 
And bear away the crown 
Which should have grac’d the modest brow 
Of one whom silent thought did bow; 
I saw the deathless wreath 
Twin’d ready for the honour’d head 
Of Genius, when ’twas with the dead, 
Undimm’'d by envy’s breath. 


I read the hearts where guile was not, 
But friendship, truth, and love, 

Which neither word nor deed could blot, 
Nor from their purpose move, 

The same in want and sorrow’s hour 

As in the days of wealth and power— 
All was unveil’d to me: 

I woke when came the morning’s beam, 

But to my dying hour that dream 
Will unforgotten be! 


Present and Future——We should take a prudent care 
for the future, but so as to enjuy the present. It is no 
part of wisdom to be miserable to-day, because we may 
happen to be so to-morrow. 


METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 


USES. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MANGANESE, 


This curious metal is as hard as iron, but 
has neither taste nor smell ; the ore, when pure, | 
is of a brilliant greyish white, and possesses 
the remarkable quality of spontaneous com- 
bustion when placed with oil. The metal itself 
shows a considerable affinity to iron, being 
frequently found with it, and like it very brittle, 
When broken into powder, it is attracted by 
the magnet, and the iron ore in which it is 
found is considered the best for making supe. 
rior steel. It is at once the most infusible and 
combustible of all metals, and is therefore of 
little or no use for combination with any other, 
As a metal itself, it is suited for no metallic 
purpose, being not only rapid but arbitrary in 
its modes of oxydation; on the least exposure 
to the air, it instantly becomes rusted, and this| 
process goes on so rapidly that as a metal it 
would be in a short time completely destroyed, | 
It must therefore be kept covered in water, 
oil, or the strongest spirits, all of which must, 
be perfectly clean and pure. When it is ex- 
posed to the air it shows five degrees of oxy- 
genezation, and in these presenting various 
shades of red, brown, and black. Its great 
combustion may be tested by its rapid decom- 
position of water by heat, an effect which it 
also has on the principal metallic oxydes; it| 
would almost seem to possess the power, when 
aided by the decaying action of the air, of re- 
solving metals into their original nothingness, 
into that indescribable material of which a 
poetical mind might suppose the earth to have 
been made when chaos prevailed over order, 
and the elements lay powerless amidst confu- 
sion. Even sulphuric acid, that powerful 
agent which converts so many metals into 
crystals, is decomposed by manganese. It 
forms a solution, however, with nitric acid, 
and its fusion may be governed when mixed 
with various earths, giving to them a colour 
according to its state of oxydation when so 
mixed; this colour is generally black, being 
the one resulting from the greatest degree of 
oxyde upon its surface. Those earthenware 
vessels of a clear black colour, which show as 
if the light slept beneath the upper gloss, re- 
ceive their appearance from the action of man- 
ganese. It is also of great value in glass making, 
freeing that transparent material from the 
greenish hue it receives from iron; it eats or 
destroys the metallic influence in the crystal, 
and leaves the sparkling and pellucid ingredi- 
ents of that beautiful manufacture in their 


whitest purity, by which, when cut,. the light 
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may be reflected in all its gorgeous and many- 
tinted dyes. Manganese has been found in 
Devon and Cornwall, but its supply is generally 
brought from all the metallic earths, though in 
quantities so little to be depended on, that its 
price is thereby greatly enhanced. 


COBALT. 

This is another metal the principal use of 
which is in painting earthenware. It is itself 
of a grayish white or reddish gray colour, ex- 
ceedingly brittle, and easily reducible to pow- 
der. It is never found in a pure state, being 
formed from the oxydes of various metals. 
When reduced to its material form it.throws 
off a considerable quantity of arsenic. In its 
impure state it is called zaffre, which, when 
mixed with three parts of silecious sand, aided 
by any alkaline fluid, forms a blue glass 
‘called smalt. Zaffre is the most solid and in- 
‘destructible of all blues, and by vitrification 
| with earthenware becomes perfectly fixed, the 
strongest fire being incapable of effecting on it 
the slightest change. The crystals, which imi- 
‘tate gems of a blue colour, receive their tint 
from zaffre in its various degrees of purity, 
which represent the different shades of the 
lapis lazuli, the turquoise, the sapphire, &c. 
These shades of blue may be affixed equally 
upon metals, crystals, and earthenware, form- 
ing an enamel as beautiful as it is permanent. 
When cobalt is greatly impregnated with arsenic, 
or modified by arseniate acid, and largely 
mixed with earth, it is called cobalt crust. 
Cobalt-bloom is the arseniate of cobalt com- 
bined with the natural salt of arsenic. 


TELLURIUM. 

This is one of the doubtful metalloids, show- 
ing, according to our present knowledge of 
metallurgy, few of the essential and ponderous 
properties of metal. It is, however, classed 
as such by ehemists, being not only found in 
four different kinds of ore (native, graphic, 
yellow, and white) but, when melted, exhibiting 
the apparent characteristics of a solid metallic 
body. Itis of a white colour, very soft and 
brittle, and easily reduced to powder. The 
native ore is first of a tin-white colour, then, 
when exposed to the air, changing into the hue 
of leaden gray, but still possessing that lustre 
common to all metals. The second kind of 
ore is somewhat of a steel gray colour, in most 
cases of a luminous appearance, though not un- 
frequently tarnished by the admixture ofagrosser 
substance; the third is of a silver-white, bril- 
liant and sparkling, with a lustre equal to the 
finest of the white metals; the fourth is coloured 
somewhat between iron-black and the dark 
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of the same ores, all of which are found in 
massive, heavy pieces, and crystallised, denote 
peculiar qualities and uses into which inquiry 
has not yet descended—they display the pro- 
found power of the earth’s agency, and show 
us that this curious product must be in- 
tended for higher purposes than mere variety 
of colour, or even the origin and reason of 
these distinct and separate tints. As some 
acids act more strongly on particular metals 
than others, and change their qualities for 
widely different uses, so it need be small 
matter of doubt that some dissolving agent is 
yet required to open up to us the manner and 
objects in which tellurium may be applied, and 
its yet undisclosed uses in manufacture, whether 
as a distinct and perfect metal, as a compound, 
or a dye, made familiar to industrial knowledge. 


ARSENIC. 

This strongest of the mineral poisons is 
principally brought from the cobalt mines in 
Saxony, although it abounds in great numbers 
of the metallic ores. It largely impregnates 
tin, from which it is expelled while the Cornish 
ore is undergoing its roasting process, and as 
this is frequently pursued above ground, the 
air becomes imbued with the poisonous quali- 
ties of the sublimated vapour, and, descending 
with the evening dew, is said to poison even 
the grass, and to make it dangerous food for 
cattle. Arsenic is of three kinds, yellow, 
white, and red. The first is the original ore 
as it appears when extracted from the ingredi- 
ents with which it had been combined; it is 
very heavy, and is properly the only native 
quality of the metal, the others being its arti- 
ficial products. White arsenic is the sublimed 
produce of the yellow, containing the metallic 
grains without admixture of earthy particles 
or foreign matter. The process of sublimation 
of solid bodies is exactly that of distillation 
as applied to liquids; the article to be sublimed 
is placed in a close vessel, the requisite degree 
of heat is applied, the strength or spirit of the 
body ascends in vapour, passing off through 
tubes at the upper part of the vessel, while 
the grosser particles remain at the bottom, or 
are consumed by coming in contact with the 
burning sides of the crucible. The vapour, 
passing off into a cooler temperature, gradually 
settles down intoasolid mass again, in the same 
manner as the steam from the distillery falls 
into spirit. Arsenic, when thus sublimed, forms 
into pieces, which, when submitted to a stream of 
oxygen, and even on exposure to the air, 
gradually separate, until they become that fine 
insiduous powder so dangerous in the hands 
of those who carelessly or recklessly administer 
it. In minute quantities it is used as a medi- 
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cine, being considered necessary in some dis- 
eases to set the vital functions again in motion, 
or to stimulate their action when injuriously 
impaired. Red arsenic is the yellow ore sub- 
mitted to the action of fire; as such it is 
known as realgar, and is one of the sulphurets 
of arsenic, being principally obtained by boil- 
ing orpiment in the subliming vessels; it is 
also found native in this state in China, thus 
showing that the most cunning and intricate 
works of art are merely imperfect imita- 
tions of nature. The orpiment is another sul- 
phuret, also found in a native state, but manu- 
factured by a mixture of arsenic and sul- 
phur. The native is found in masses of all 
| sizes, of a brilliant, almost a gold-like hue, is 
very flexible, soft, and when broken sparkles 
in bright rays from every grain. When 
these sulphurets crystallise in needles, or 
small wiry pieces, they are called the ruby of 
arsenic, the greater action of the fire having 
given the ingredient a more intense heat, which, 
sleeping, so to speak, within it, imparts a 
deeper red than that which, less fiercely burned, 
is more intensely reflected from the surface. 
The darker the red the deeper the colour is _ 
imbedded in the reflecting body. Orpiment is _ 
the ore known to the ancients as arsenicum, | 
they being altogether ignorant of: the sublimed 
product which we call arsenic. 

The arsenical magnet is a preparation of the 
white arsenic combined with antimony and | 
sulphur, and by it can the presence of the first | 
metallic poison be denoted in any given body. | 
The tests employed by the most renowned | 


chemists, to discover the poison in animal | 


bodies, consist of a great variety of acids and 
gases, respecting which the most diverse opinions 
are held. It is contended that arsenic is the | 


most subtile of all material substances, ex-_ 


haling itself into the thinnest air by exposure 
to the atmosphere, and is thereby breathed 
unconsciously by many persons. ‘The minute 
particles thus inhaled lodge in the stomach, 
and there, according to their quantity and 
strength, affect the organs of life, and not un- 
frequently ultimately destroy it. Hence it is 
argued that in many cases where people are 
charged with administering poison to others, 
unless direct testimony can be adduced of such 
administration, no reliance should be placed on 
the chemical discovery of the poison in the 
body of the deceased. Thus, in the celebrated 
case of Madame Lafarge, it was stated that 
the severe test of the chemist which discovered 
arsenic in the body of that notorious lady’s 
husband, would condemn half the world as 
murderers, and the other half as murdered— 
that as much arsenic as was traced in the corpse 
of the deceased might be found in an old 


chair, and that the experiments pursued jy 
his foundry, to obtain a new process of melt. 
ing iron, all of which he carried on himself 
might have produced the results of which he 
died. Be this true or false, be the lady unjustly 
a victim to the rash conclusions of science, or! 
an example of its unerring laws, the doubt and| 
difficulty which surround the theories of mineral | 
medicines should not only introduce more cau. 
tion into their administration, but lead apothe. | 
caries to study more deeply than they do the} 
evidences of their operation, and the antidotes | 
required for their harmless absorption. It ig. 
a fact unfortunately too notorious, and one 
which stains the most the reputation of medical 
science, that the dangerous ingredients of the 
pharmacopeeia are passed through the hands of 
unskilled practitioners and compounders, with 
a degree of carelessness unmatched by the 
retail dealings of the commonest huckster. 


Arsenic is admitted by all to be poisonous 
to amost violent extent. It produces a harsh| 
_ Metallic taste in the mouth, brings on salivation, | 

and a vomiting of an unwholesome looking 
brown matter, frequently intermixed with! 
blood ; to these symptoms supervene hot and 
| distracting pains in the stomach, a violent thirst, 
rendered still more alarming by a constriction | 
of the throat. Then comes a difficulty of 
| breathing, convulsions add their terrors, and 
the strong workings of the poison against an 
, otherwise healthy frame produce dreadful agony | 
_and suffering, at once terrifying and humiliating | 
‘to the beholder; until death has accomplished | 
its work, and the stricken body contends no 
more with the enemy of its system. When 
_the first of these symptoms are developed, no) 
, time should be lost in obtaining medical assist. | 
| ance,and in having the requisite materials prepar- | 
"ed for instant application . Thereadiest and most | 
palateable remedy is copious libations of pure| 
sweet milk ; the strongest possible emetic should 
be given on the instant, and immediately after| 
its action a dose of hepar sulphuris* dissolved | 
in water ; these, followed by castor oil, or other) 
healing purgatives, constantly administered, 
will prevent the deadly action of the poison, 
but long care, assiduous treatment, and mo- 
derate living will be requisite to free the victim 


subtile and lurking poison. 


* This medicine is sometimes called the liver of sulphur; 
it is the sulphuret of potash or soda, has a nauseous 
smell, but is an effective counter-agent to most mineral 
poisons, even to the deadliest,—corrosive sublimate, if 
applied sufficiently early, and in quantities of about 4 


altogether from the destructive agency of the) 


scruple, diluted in water. 
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THE WOMAN OF MUSBURY.* 


We were talking on various matters, when 
the door was opened, and a personally fine 
looking woman, with an infant at the breast, 
advanced timidly, and said she wished to speak 
tothe overseer. Her outer garments were of 
very homely material, being seemingly cotton 
fents dyed blue, but neatly fitting her person, 
and very clean. She had a pair of light clogs 
on her feet, and her stockings were, I could 
perceive, well darned above the buckles. Her 
petticoat and bedgown were of the same blue 
cotton, and the latter was open at the bosom, 
where a fine boy lay smiling at his pap. Her 
apron was striped calico; and her head gear 
consisted of a striped napkin, apparently also 
a fent, over a mob cap, very white; from 
beneath which a lock of black hair had escaped, 
and hung as if in contrast with a bosom of as 
pure a white as ever appertained to human 
nature. Her features also were handsome ; 
her cheeks were faintly tinged on a very pale 
ground. Her mouth was somewhat wan ; she 
seemed rather exhausted; and as she stood, the 
tears came into her dark and modest eyes; 
“Weer dosto com fro’,” asked the overseer; 
“an’ wot dusto want? theawrt a new un at 
ony rate,” he continued. She said she came 
from Musbury, and wanted relief for her hus- 
band, herself and two children, besides the 
infant. ‘An wot dun yo’ doo for a livin’ ?” 
interrogated the overseer. They wove calico, 
she said, when they could get work and were 
able; but the children at home were ill of the 
measles ; the shopkeeper had refused them any 
more credit, and her husban’ had ‘ wurched 
for ’em till he fell off his looms, and wur be- 
ginnin’ o’th feyver th’ docthor said so.” “‘ Hang 
thoose docthors,” said the overseer, ‘ why 
conno’ they let foke dee when thur time comes.” 
“T hope he’ll no’ dee yet,” said the poor wo- 
man, tears streaming in plenty. ‘I think he’d 
com reawn’d iv yod nobbut let us hav a trifle 
o’ summut to carry on wi; an’ iv yo’ win’ (in- 
treatingly) I’ll hie me whom, an’ I’ll put th’ 
chylt i’th keyther an’ set at yon wark, an’ I’ll 
finish it mysel ; an’ we’n not trouble yo’ ogen 
unless we’n sum new misfortin’.”” The over- 
seer asked the farmers, who it appeared were 
rate payers, what they thought of the case; 
and the result was that he gave her two shil- 
lings, and promised to call and see the family. 
But she must tell her husband he must not 
begin of the fever. ‘Its o’ idlety’ idlety’; 


* Extracted, with the kind permission of the author, from 
“Passages in the Life of a Radical, by Samuel Bamford,"— 


: work replete with most graphic sketches and interesting 
tails. 


an’ iv th’ paupers o’th teawn yerd at he geet 
owt wi bein ill o’th feyver, they’d o’ begin.” 
“* Nowe, nowe, theyd’n ha’ no feyvers i’ their 
teawnship.”” She took the money, courtseyed, 
and thanked the overseer and rate payers. 
One of them said she had been “a decent 
wench ;” he knew her father in better days, 
and offered her a glass of the warm ale, which 
she put to her lips, and swallowed a small 
quantity. Her cheeks turned deathly pale ; 
she put out her hand as if her sight was gone; 
her grasp relaxed; the child dropped on Hea- 
ley’s knee, and I caught the fainting woman 
in my arms. ‘ Hoos clem’d to dyeth,” said 
one of the rate payers. ‘‘ Hoos as dyed as a 
dur nail,” said the other. ‘I didno’ deny her 
relief,” said the overseer. The doctor handed 
the child to the landlady and called for some 
brandy, which was brought, together with a 
sharp smelling bottle which was applied, but 
there was not any perceptible breathing ; and 
she shrunk down seated upon the floor, I 
kneeling and still keeping her in a leaning 
posture. 


And shall I be ashamed to say, that whilst 
T thus held her, tears escaped, and chased 
down a furrow already made by care on that 
cold and pale brow? Oh, no! could I have 
withheld my deepest sympathy from that beau- 
teous mother, my sister in humanity, perishing 
thus for want of food, my heart must have 
turned to stone. Healey chafed her temples 
with the liquor, sprinkled her face with water, 
opened her hands, and tried to get a drop of 
liquid into her mouth, but her teeth were set. 
“Poor thing,” said the doctor, ‘* she must 
have been very ill.” ‘Hoos dun for i’ this 
ward,” said one of the men. ‘I relieft hur,” 
said the overseer, ‘for I seed hoo’r none o’ eawr 
reggilur paupers.”” ‘We shan ha’ to hav an 
inquest,” said the constable. ‘ Moor expence, 
an’ moor,” said the overseer ; ‘‘ but they conno 
say ‘at I neglected ’em, con they?” Whilst 
these observations and many others were pass- 
ing, the features of the sufferer became less 
rigid; the jaw relaxed; a drop of brandy and 
water was administered; a slight tinge of pink 
appeared on her cheeks; the chafings and 
smellings were continued; a sigh after some 
time escaped, and in a minute or two those 
dark unfringed eyes unclosed; she looked in- 
quiringly around, and soon appeared to com- 
prehend her situation. In a short time she 
was restored; her child was again pressed to 
her bosom; the two shillings were made up 
to five; she took a cup of warm tea with the 
family; and in another hour she was slowly 
wending up the hill towards Musbury. 
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@riginal Poetry. 


THE CAPIROTE. 


“ Of all the birds of the Canary Islands that which has the most 
heart-soothing song is unknown in Europe; this is oy Capi- 
rote, which no effort has been able to tame.” —Humbol 


—__————— Oh! far away, 
In the'dim silence of some forest shade, 
Where arching boughs keep out the noon- “tide ray, 
Hast thou, sweet capirote, thy dwelling made ; 
Watching the shining lave that round thee quiver 
Stirred by the summer air— 
And list’ning tothe murmur of the river 
That, unseen, wanders there— 
Till, nature-prompted, a full ‘burst of song 
Swells from thy heart ‘and floats the air along. 


Thou couldst not sing in cities, where the tramp 
Of haughty vices mingles with the wail 
Of crushed and dying hopes; and where the damp 
And sigh-fraught air hangs like a mourning veil 
Above men’s palaces. No! thou couldst never 
In bondage fold thy wing ; 
Be thou the wild wood’s denizen for ever— 
For us thy kindred sing, 
But tame and heartless are their songs to thine, 
Which soothes the weary sense with melody divine. 


Even thus the bard who can like thee, sweet bird, 
Leave the close city for some green retreat, 
Where only nature’s melodies are heard 
And only flowers are crushed beneath the feet, 
Gifted with finer sense and deeper feeling, 
Pours forth the impassioned lay 
That to the town-imprisoned gently stealing 
Keepeth harsh thoughts away ; 
And maketh, in the care-chilled, aching breast, 
One warm, bright spot where love and hope may rest. 


H. C. Cappick. 


*Tis reported of Foote, that when he was 
applied to for the principal and interest of a 
debt rather considerable, he wrote his creditor 
the following concise and comprehensive note 
—‘It is not my interest to pay the princi- 
pal, and I have not the principle to pay the 
interest.” 


Goosrquitt.—The fangs of a bear, and the 
tusks of a wild boar, do not bite worse, and 
make deeper gashes, than a goosequill some- 
times; no not even the badger himself, who is 
said to be so tenacious of his bite, that he will 
not give over his hold, till he feels his teeth 
meet, and the bones crack.— Howell. 


In the course of an altercation between Sir 
Boyle Roche, of blundering memory, and 
another member of the Irish Parliament, the 


latter observed, that ‘he was the ‘guardian of 
his own honour.” “ And a nice sinecure berth 


you have got of it,” retorted the incorrigible 
Sir Boyle. 


Frugality may be termed the daughter of 
Prudence, the sister of Temperance, and the 
parent of Liberty. He that is extravagant 
will quickly become poor, and poverty will 
enforcé dependence, and invite corruption. It 
will almost always produce a passive compliance 
with the wickedness of others, and there are 
few who do not learn by degrees to practise 
those crimes which they cease to censure. 


Many medical duels have been prevented by 
the difficulty of arranging the “ methodus pug. 
nandi.” In the instance of Dr. Brocklesby, 
the number of paces could not be agreed upon; 
and, in the affair between Akenside and Ballow, 
one had determined never to fight in the mom. 
ing, and the other that he would never fight in 
the afternoon. John Wilkes, who did not stand 
upon ceremony in these little affairs, when 
asked by Lord Talbot, “how many times they 
were to fire?” replied, ‘‘ Just as many as your 
lordship pleases; I have brought a bag of bul- 
lets and a flask of gunpowder.” 


Cuaracter.—It is an error common to 
many, to take the character of mankind from 
the worst and basest amongst them; whereas, 
as an excellent writer has observed, nothing 
should be esteemed as characteristical of a 
species, but what is to be found amongst the 
best and the most perfect individuals of that 
species. —Fielding. 


a Jury.—An Irish colonel 
of Dragoons, previous to a trial in which he 
was defendant, was informed by his counsel, 
that, that if there were any of the jury to whom 
he had any personal objections, he might legally 
challenge them.—‘“‘ Faith, and so I will,” re- 
plied the son of Mars; “‘if they do not bring 
me off handsomely, I will challenge every man 
of them.” 


Bruier.—To believe without examination 
is no belief in reality, but merely an assent 
that such and such things are believed by 
others, and is in fact only believing that-we 


believe. 
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